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January, 1931 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 
Joun Keats 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 

From October to July. 

at 8:15 oclock, 
4:00 oclock. 


Every Saturday evening 
and every Sunday afternoon at 
—Cuarces Hernrotn, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. BLOCK! 


We are rejoiced to give our salutation this 
month to Paul Block. Here is a man whose great 
business capacity is devoted to the management of 
a chain of new spapers, the best of which, we have 
a proud feeling, is the Post-Gazette, published ar 
Pittsburgh. Beyond the domain of his business 
enterprises, Mr. Block is a large figure in education 
and art advancement, and he very quietly exer- 
cises a benevolence that has the wideness and 
power of the sea. But there is yet another quality 
in Mr. Block's character which at this moment 
evokes our admiration, and that is his indomitable 
courage in a time of national adversity. Not 
given to whistling through a graveyard, he 
beholds the sun beginning to pierce through the 
clouds of depression, and out of his abundant 
faith in his country’s future he serves notice upon 
all the employees of his newspapers that they 
shall forthwith rid themselves of every haunting 
fear of losing their jobs and dwell henceforth in a 
mental fortress of confidence and security. There 
is a greatness of mind about Mr. Block’s share in 
the world’s work which shows why he holds a 
place of leadership among his countrymen. 


A HEALTHY CIRCULATION 

The edition of the Carnecie MacGazine for 
December was, by a fortunate prevision, made 
larger than normal because of a feeling that the 
publication of Raymond B. Fosdick’s address 
would lead to a demand for many additional 
copies. A Chicago bank wrote for 75 copies, 
while institutions and individuals in Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York, and —_ persons 
in Pittsburgh asked for further supplies. And 
now the January Magazine takes a sudden jump 
of 1,000 additional copies because of a special 
circulation throughout the United States which 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology is arranging 
to give it on account of the publication in this 
number of the article on “‘Twenty-five Years ot 
Placing Engineers,’’ by John David Beatty. This 
paper is the basis of an address to be given by Mr. 
Beatty before the National Association of Person- 
nel and Placement Officers in Detroit on February 
19. This meeting is being held in connection with 
the meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association. 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

I do not remember whether I expressed apprecia- 
tion at the time you presented in the CARNEGIE 
Macazine the address by Owen D. Young, but 
again I am indebted to you for making it possible 
to have Raymond B. Fosdick's address on ‘“Interna- 
tional Implications of the Economic er 

Watrer A. May 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I have read Mr. Fosdick’s all-embracing and 
convincing speech about the sick world. He sees 
the situation as it is, I believe. We need more 
talkers like him. 

Sister M. Borcia 


Principal, St. Stephen's School 
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EXHIBITION OF MEXICAN ARTS 


By RENE D’ HARNONCOURT 


When it was decided to organize an Exhibition of Mexican Arts and Homer Saint-Gaudens arrived 
in Mexico City for that purpose, Dwight W. Morrow, then Ambassador to Mexico, introduced him to 
Count René d’Harnoncourt, a member of a distinguished Austrian family, who had spent some years 
in Mexico studying the fine and applied arts of that country. Later, according to the plan outlined by 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens, the objects in the exhibition were gathered together by Count d’Harnoncourt, who 
since then has had charge of the showing in the United States. | 


Tue Exhibition 
of Mexican Arts 
which opened at 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute on Janu- 
ary 8 is due to the 
initiative of 
Dwight W. Mor- 
row, who during 
his years as Am- 
bassador from the 
United States to 
Mexico learned 
to appreciate the high value and origi- 
nality of the Mexican arts. He con- 


ceived the plan of showing the people 
of the United States an extensive ex- 
hibition of Mexican artistic production 


and consulted with Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, concerning the realization of 
his plans. Then through the courtesy 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, was en- 
abled to accept the invitation of the 
Ambassador to visit Mexico and to 
outline the scope of this exhibition as 
well as to organize its assembly. Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens spent the month of 
October, 1929, in the republic south of 
the Rio Grande, taking several trips 
to the most important centers of artistic 
production, such as the cities of Mexico, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, and Guadalajara, and 
succeeded in building up a project for 
the organization of this exposition. It 
has been my privilege to carry through 
this project in accordance with his in- 
structions. 

The Exhibition of Mexican Arts of 
the American Federation of Arts includes 


early and contemporary examples of 
fine and decorative arts, assembled in 
an attempt to show the artistic aspects 
of the origin and development of Mexi- 
can civilization from the Conquest up 
to the present. It includes only works 
of art that express Mexican ideology, 
characterized by the fusion of Indian 
and foreign elements. In spite of the 
unquestionable artistic value of objects 
made in early colonial days by the 
Spaniards or in the purely Spanish 
tradition, such examples are not in- 
cluded, as they are in no way char- 
acteristic of Mexico. 

After the Conquest, Mexico found 
herself stripped of her best indigenous 
cultural traditions. The concrete mani- 
festations of pre-Conquest art had been 
completely Lae and the ruling 
classes that supported the arts of pre- 
Spanish times had been killed by the 
conquerors. The desire of the Spaniards 
to make the new territory a colony not 
only in the political sense but also 
culturally resulted in an imposition of 
European forms. The importation of 
European ware, artists, and craftsmen 
was intended to build up in Mexico a 
Spanish civilization. The fact that the 
objects made in the pure Spanish style 
lost in popularity even during Spanish 
rule is proof that the country never 
sdencified herself with European art. 

Mexico did not accept Spanish art 
but did assimilate many of its elements. 
She made use of the new materials and 
the new techniques brought by the 
Spaniards but she adapted them to her 
own conceptions. Up to the present 
this adaptation of foreign elements and 
the creation from them of original works 
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COUNTRY SCENE 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY O1_—GuaNaJuATO 


Lent by the Mexican National Museum 


of art has been typical of Mexican 
artistic production. Influences assimi- 
lated from Spain, Italy, France, China, 
and other Oriental countries can be 
traced in many objects undeniably of 
Mexican character. 

Until recently, however, Mexico's 
resistance to the copying of foreign art 
was not conscious. In most cases the 
Mexican workman or artist was un- 
aware of his own individual style and 
was economically dependent upon a 
foreign ruler whose wishes he could not 
afford to contradict; but his eyes and 
hands unconsciously saw and _ repro- 
duced the model in their own way, 
leaving out those elements that he 
could not understand or create, and 
molding the piece according to his own 
concepts. 

In the social revolution of 1910 
Mexico recognized for the first time in 
her history the existence of a Mexican 
civilization. Up to this time Mexican 
art had expressed the Mexican spirit in 
spite of the artist’s efforts to follow a 
European lead. It is the proof of the 
strength of this civilization that for 
four hundred years it lived and de- 
veloped under conditions so unfavorable 


to native art and talent. 

The earliest example 
of the fusion of Spanish 
and Mexican art in this 
exposition is a fragment 
of pottery from the early 
sixteenth century, made 
with all the characteris- 
tics of late Aztec crafts- 
manship but showing as 
a decorative design the 
coat of arms of Charles 
V surrounded by a 
border of Indian mo- 
tives. This piece, found 
about thirty inches be- 
low ground among 
thousands of fragments 
of late pre-Conquest 
pottery, is no doubt one 
of the finest examples of 
Spanish designs used by 
native artists. A mosaic 
picture of Christ the Savior, made of 
humming-bird feathers, shows a much 
closer fusion of the two cultures. The 
design, obviously taken from a Euro- 
pean subject, lends itself beautifully to 
the native technique. 

Mexican applied arts of the seven- 
teenth century are represented by two 
wooden bowls decorated with lacquer, 
and by a clay jar and two feather pic- 
tures. In these pieces the Spanish ele- 
ments have been transformed to such 
an extent that there can no longer be 
any question that a new and distinc- 
tive art is developing. 

In the eighteenth century the Mexi- 
can had already developed a very dis- 
tinct tradition, of which there are a 
great many examples known in nearly 
every branch of handicraft. The lac- 
quers of this period from Olinala and 
Patzcuaro, represented by a number of 
rare pieces from the National Museum 
of Mexico and from Mr. Morrow's col- 
lection, show well-defined and often- 
repeated characteristics which establish 
them as the products of a distinctly 
Mexican school. 

The fine arts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were purely Span- 
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ish in character because sculpture and 
painting were required only by the 
clergy and nobility, all of whom were 
European and therefore desired the 
work of European artists, or Mexican 
artists educated in European schools. 
The best known Mexican painters of 
this period were skilled copyists who 
were so thoroughly trained in the 
Spanish manner that they could not be 
distinguished from their masters. 

The colonial primitive of the eigh- 
teenth century is the first truly Mexican 
painting. This came into being as a 
result of the demands of the poorer 
convents and churches for decorations. 
These small and often isolated places of 
worship could not afford to buy even 
the copies of European paintings made 
by trained Mexican artists and had to be 
content with the work of native crafts- 
men. The Indians were given small 
book illuminations or colored prints 
to copy; and so, although the subjects 
and compositions of these paintings 
show Spanish influence, the execution 
and spirit are Mexican. 

In the early nineteenth century the 
political rule of Spain was broken and 
Spanish culture could no longer dictate 
the current artistic fashions, but the 
ruling classes of Mexico 
at that time were not 
conscious of the great 
Mexican tradition that 
had been growing up 
and they merely substi- 
tuted a French for a 
Spanish model of cul- 
ture. Improved com- 
munication and ex- 
tended commerce did 
much to introduce not 
only the approved 
French forms but also 
various elements from 
Germany, Italy, and 
England. ; 

In tracing the differ- 
ent cultural influences 
in Mexican art, we find 
many elements of Ori- 
ental origin, especially 
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Chinese. To a great extent these were 
transmitted through Europe, but a few 
of them came into native art through 
direct trade between China and the 
Mexican towns of the Pacific coast. 
Far Eastern influence can be especially 
noticed in the ceramics. 

The fine arts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were chiefly devoted to portraiture 
and genre paintings. With the growing 
importance of the bourgeoisie the desire 
spread throughout the republic to 
have prominent local and national 
figures immortalized in oil, creating a 
demand for artists that could only be 
met by employing native painters. 
Although there were many outside in- 
fluences at work on the artistic tradition 
of this period, the work remained dis- 
tinctly Mexican. There are no more 
copies to be found, and even the “‘tala- 
vera de Puebla’’—Mexico’s finest fa- 
ience, which for three hundred years 
had been purely Spanish—yielded to 
the growing Indian tradition and as- 
sumed a Mexican character. 

In the twentieth century a new factor 
came into Mexican art—the machine. 
The machine-made objects imported 
from foreign countries, especially Ger- 
many, proved a real danger to Mexican 





THE ORPHANS 
Oi By MAximo Pacugco 


Lent by the Civic Museum of Mexico 
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WOODEN OXCART 
By Marponio MaGana 


handicraft. The uniformity, neatness of 
construction, and low prices of these 
products were strong arguments in 
their favor, and in certain villages 
located along the lines of communica- 
tion native wares have been almost 
entirely replaced. Many fine examples 
of handicraft, however, are still to be 
found in Mexico, and in all forms from 
the most primitive to the most refined. 

Pottery is without doubt the most 


outstanding product of the modern ap- 


plied arts of Mexico, and the con- 
temporary examples in this exhibition 
show such a wide range of traditions, 
techniques, and forms that they appear 
to be products of different centuries. 
Owing to the fact that many villages 
are so isolated that the inhabitants live 
even now as they did when the Span- 
iards reached the 
country, we are 
able to find 
Indian pottery 
baked on the 
open fire as it 
was five hundred 
years ago. We 
have some ware 
that seems to 
have been made 
in colonial times, 
while other 
pieces have a 
distinctly modern 
character. This 


often makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish modern pottery from 
that made in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or nineteenth cen- 
turies. In a class by itself is the 
ritual pottery for ceremonial 
use. The best known is the 
highly glazed black ware made 
for ‘‘the day of the dead’’—the 
candlesticks, vases, and other 
decorative objects used for the 
“‘ofrendas’’ (offerings upon the 
altars for the commemoration 
of the dead) for this occasion. 
This pottery is varied in design 

and highly ornamental. 
Important examples of the 
self-expression of the people in the 
plastic arts are masks and toys. The 
ceremonial masks made in various parts 
of Mexico are typical of the indigenous 
tradition of Mexican art, the stylized 
animal masks often being identical in 
color and design with pre-Conquest war 
costumes. Others have their origin in 
the passion plays and legends of the 
Catholic church, though their proto- 
types are now scarcely recognizable. 
The simplicity and strength of the 
sculptural technique are entirely Indian. 
Toys are innumerable and varied in 
type, since toy making is an industry in 
every Mexican village. The life of 
every section of the country is depicted 
and every holiday has its special kind 
of toys, the most unusual being those 
for the ‘‘day of the dead.’’ For this 


RUSH DECORATIONS 
By Pepro JIMENEZ 
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PAINTED-WOOD TIGER MASK 
20rn CentrurY—OLINALA, GUERRERO 
Lent by René d’Harnoncourt 


occasion skeletons of all sizes are made 
in materials varying from sugar to 
metal. The funeral processions mounted 
on cardboard and the miniature ‘‘ofren- 
das’ are the most enlightening bits of 
Indian life and psychology. 

The figures of saints made of woven 
rush are another bit of sculptural folk 
art that is truly Mexican in character. 
The rush is also used as a frame for the 
large and intricate floral pieces made for 
church festivals. On saints’ days the 
churches are decorated with flowers 
worked into reed foundations with 
various designs. Sometimes the entire 
front of the church is covered with a 
floral tableau depicting a religious inci- 
dent or painting. 

The revival of other applied arts, 
such as the lacquered gourds and lac- 
quered and painted boxes and bowls, 
Carries on the native traditions. Al- 
though new forms have been added, the 
process has not been altered. The centers 
of weaving, too, follow this native 
tradition and with a decided con- 


tinuity of style and pattern in each 
place. Thus it is easy to tell where a 
blanket has been woven by its pattern, 
which shows the same characteristics 
as those of blankets made in the same 
centers in the nineteenth century. 
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Modern fine arts in Mexico date very 
definitely from the social revolution of 
1910, when the Mexican people de- 
veloped a conscious pride in the artis- 
tic expression of their own country. 
The new government then gave its 
support to young artists who were 
striving for a truly Mexican expression 
in the fine arts by commissioning them 
to decorate the buildings of the Minis- 
try of Education and the National Pre- 
paratory School; there was laid the 
foundation of a Mexican renaissance. 
The frescoes that were planned and 
painted on the walls of these buildings 
necessitated and secured the coopera- 
tion of all Mexican artists. Through the 
organization of the ‘‘Syndicato de los 
Pintores,’’ the ‘‘syndicate of painters,”’ 
work was distributed among many 
Mexican artists, thus bringing about a 
spirit and expression both uniform and 
representative of the cultural life of the 
country. The influence of the leaders of 
the Mexican renaissance has extended to 
all branches of the plastic arts. More- 
over, the impetus given to painting by 
these innovators has come to include 
even the children of Mexico, who are 





SCHOOL TEACHER 
Water Cotor By Micuet Covarrusias 
Lent by Moisés Saenz 
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producing paintings that have called 
forth the wonder and praise of the 
critics of every country where they 
have been shown. 

This school of fresco painters, which 
was in reality the foundation of the 
Mexican renaissance, included most of 
the painters of Mexico who are today 
well known throughout the art world, 
as well as some of the younger artists 
who are known only in their own coun- 
try. The paintings in the current ex- 
hibition are selected to give a diversified 
and comprehensive review of the pres- 
ent-day activity of the Mexican artist. 

Today there is among the painters of 
Mexico a creative atmosphere and out- 
put which clearly indicates a period of 
great strength—an artistic revival 
which will produce many great artists 
and will not revolve around any single 
master. It is an inspired age in Mexico 
and its spirit is being felt in all fields of 
artistic endéavor. To it the attention 
of the world is being directed by artists 
and critics who have seen its products 
and recognized its true genius. 

The exhibition will close February 5. 


THE ALEXANDER J. WURTS 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


For the fourth 
time the Alex- 
ander J. Wurts 
Christmas dinner 
was given for 
those Carnegie 
Tech students 
who were unable 
to spend the 
holidays in their 
own homes. Fol- 
lowing the plan 
of preceding 





ALEXANDER J. Wurts 
years, H. K. KirkPatrick, assistant pro- 


fessor of English at Tech, and Mrs. 
KirkPatrick, head of Woodlawn houses, 
most graciously lent their home for the 
occasion. Mrs. KirkPatrick was unable 
to preside at the table because of illness, 
oa so Miss Elizabeth Helm, head of 





the men’s dormitories, acted as hostess 
in her stead. 

It was a typical Christmas dinner, 
ending with the traditional plum pud- 
ding, sent to the KirkPatricks from Eng- 
land expressly for the feast. Before be- 
ing seated, Mr. KirkPatrick gave thanks 
by reading the appropriate “’Pilgrim’s 
Grace,’’ which is used as a blessing in 
the refectory of Chester Cathedral. 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the pure and good in sight; 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine, or sigh; 
Don't let me worry overmuch, 

About that fussy thing called ‘‘I 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke; 
To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 


The eight guests were: Raphael Atlas, 
of Tel-Aviv, Palestine; Leonard W. 
Campbell, of Des Moines, Iowa; J. B. 
Cook, of Whittier, California; C. F. 
Hanson, of Santa Cruz, California; 
C.J. D. Miller, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; Rodney J. Reynolds, of Elko, 
Nevada; Gerard I. Sawyer, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts; and Albert H. Shaffer, 
of Cumberland, Maryland. 

The annual provision of this dinner 
by Mr. Wurts for those students who 
are prevented by distance or necessity, 
or both, from spending the holiday with 
their own families is indeed a beautiful 
act—he has truly known the Christmas 
spirit, the fruits of which are destined 
to endure long after the snows of the 
day have passed. 


THE SEEDS OF SUSPICION 
Thus armaments, either personal or national, on 
land or on sea, so far from preserving peace in- 
evitably become in time one of the chief, if not the 
greatest of all, causes of war, since they sow the 
deadly seeds of mutual suspicion. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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MORE OLD WORLD MUSEUMS 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


In the December 
number of the 
CarNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE a brief re- 
port was given 
on the museums 
of England, Bel- 
gium, and Hol- 
land which I 
visited during 
the past summer. 
The following 
paragraphs con- 
tain a short description of my experi- 
ences among the museums of Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and France 
with which I became acquainted during 
the latter part of my trip. 

Of the seven cities of Germany thus 
visited, Berlin possesses, as might easily 
be surmised, the most significant scien- 
tific museums relating to natural his- 
tory. 

The Zoological Museum owns mag- 
nificent study collections, all accumu- 
lated in the course of a quarter of a 
century, and its recently constructed 
building affords every facility for their 
proper preservation. The vastness of 
these collections is indeed astounding, 
being comparable only with those of the 
British Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution. The public galleries are 
undergoing a rigid process of rearrange- 
ment under the spirited guidance of Dr. 
Zimmer, who is one of the outstanding 
figures in the world of German mu- 
seums. He was chiefly instrumental in 
the creation of a scientific section of 
museums in the German national asso- 
ciation, which was previously limited 
to museums of art, archeology, and in- 
dustry. The finished part of his inno- 
vations comprises a special room dedi- 
cated exclusively to the illustration of 
basic biological laws. In my estima- 
tion it is the most instructive part of the 





galleries. It is well balanced by a series 
of habitat groups, which are an out- 
standing attainment of taxidermic art. 

The Museum of Ethnology and Arche- 
clogy is a notable example of the Ger- 
man genius for perseverance and 
thoroughness. In a succession of some 
twenty halls it contains most magnifi- 
cent Buddhist frescoes brought from 
Central Asia by several scientific so- 
cieties. The technique of the construc- 
tion of the cases into the walls, the 
means of illumination, and numerous 
architectural merits of the galleries are 
worthy of the study of other museums. 

No other recent museum dedicated to 
archeology produced on me a more 
profound impression than the new Per- 
gamon Museum, which was to be oflici- 
ally opened this autumn. It was a 
privilege to be admitted into this stu- 
pendous structure. The center of the 
building is formed of a hall of colossal 
proportions so constructed as to con- 
tain only a single object—the Temple 
of Pergamon, restored from the actual 
friezes and fragments with additional 
reconstructions of matching marble so 
as to give a full idea of the original 
monument in all its majesty. Scarcely 
any other museum has a hall as grand 
as this gallery. The most magnificent 
part of it is the fact that none of the 
great open space around the gloriously 
surging temple will be used for any 
other exhibits. 

In Dresden, jewel of barroque archi- 
tecture, the Zwinger lends quarters to 
two museums of natural history. The 
Geological Institute is particularly in- 
structive since it is being remodeled for 
purposes of general education and is 
gradually relinquishing the staleness of 
the older sections in its galleries in 
which the story of life on earth is told. 
Dr. Wanderer has ruthlessly discarded 
the uninspiring installations of older 
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MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—VIENNA 


vears and has worked out a 
dramatization of scientific facts. 

My most valuable experience as to 
means and methods of exhibitions was 
obtained in Dresden at the national ex- 
hibition and at the new Museum of 
Hygiene, lately opened to the public. 
Dresden has been the seat of previous 
exhibitions of this order, and the pres- 
ent museum is an outcome and con- 


vivid 


summation of past findings in the field 
of study of human biology. 


Certain 
parts of the museum have temporary 
arrangements in conformity with the 
transient nature of the occasion, but 
even these departments are highly in- 
structive, affording most valuable prac- 
tical suggestions. Much credit is due 
to the permanent sections which have 
gained brilliant and 
novel success through 
the daring use of 
multitude of me- 
chanical contriv- 
ances. The illumi- 
nated effects, some- 
what simplified ex- 
planatory exhibits, 
and an almost mod- 
ernistic style in the 
construction of dia- 
grams are decided de- 
partures from the 
usual technique. 

The attention of 
the public is con- 


stantly kept at high pitch 
by skillfully avoiding 
monotony—the deadly 
germ of conventional mu- 
seums. As an illustration 
of this, one might refer 
to the “transparent man,” 
although it is perhaps un- 
fair to pick out a de- 
tached example. This hu- 
man figure, placed in an 
illuminated niche, under 
certain lights appears as a 
bronze statue. By gradual 
changing illuminations 
the various internal sys- 
tems glow in multicolored 
luminescence. There is always a throng 
around this alcove, and this is but one 
of a score of equally effective demon- 
strations which are the result of pre- 
cision and original thought in combina- 
tion with the happy use of the pictorial 
short cut penetrating to the heart of the 
phenomenon in question. 

The newly inaugurated building of 
the Grazzi Museum in Leipzig is to be 
commended for its instructive depart- 
ments of geography, ethnography, and 
economics. 

The Museum of Natural History in 
Hanover deserves the most sincere 
praise for its succinct and apt exhibits. 
The progressive views and thoroughly 
scientific spirit of the director, Dr. 
Weigold, are responsible for a success- 


NEW MUSEUM OF HYGIENE—DRESDEN 
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ful blending of ac- 
curacy and pleasing 
ways of display. Well 
selected biological 
cycles are invested 
with unmistakably 
telling merits. Evo- 
lutionary laws, me- 
chanical principles of 
locomotion, swim- 
ming, and flight, nu- 
merous instances of 
ecological adaptation 
and geographical 
variation, are among 
the many themes at- 
tracting and interest- 
ing the visitor to its halls. 

The Deutsches Museum in Munich is 
unquestionably the most successful mu- 
seum of science in existence, adapted 
for the enlightenment and edification of 
the man of the street and the student as 
well. In the three hundred and forty 


halls, with new wings still in construc- 
tion, it tells the amazing story of hu- 
man inventiveness, allowing the visitor 
to go through a range oe experi- 
ments with the help o 


ingenious me- 
chanisms ready to be set in motion with 
the push of a button. In every hall a 
thrilling adventure awaits the observer. 
The visual sense is supplemented by 
tactile experiences; even olfactory in- 
formation is obtainable in the depart- 
ment set aside for the distillation of 


EUROPEAN BISON, ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM—BERLIN 


HALL OF PALEONTOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM—PARIS 


perfumes and the chemistry of scents. 
You are allowed to manipulate various 
optical instruments, try television, 

apply X rays, verify the pressure of air 
in flying devices, inspect real ships in 
successive periods, and descend into a 
coal mine. Upon request, all the larger 
machinery as well as the smaller models 
can be set in motion by special attend- 
ants, and all the rudiments of technique 
are explained with a delightful clarity. 

It was a particular privilege to meet the 
master mind of this museum, Dr. Oskar 
von Miller. 

Vienna can still boast of two mag- 
nificent museums of art and natural his- 
tory, facing each other across the formal 
grounds around the monument of Maria 
Theresa. They are typical examples of 
Hapsburgian architecture 
of impressive proportions. 
In many ways the Mu- 
seum of Natural History is 
a beautiful institution but 
it presupposes a far more 
advanced general knowl- 
edge than the usual visi- 
tor possesses. 

The Museum of Indus- 
try in Vienna is composed 
of two uneven sections: a 
huge hall that runs the 
length of the structure, 
and three floors made up 
of numerous small gal- 
leries. These diminutive 
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halls lend themselves well to the illus- 
tration of individual features in the 
history of human cleverness, while the 
main hall is reserved for such cumber- 
some objects as cars, engines, 
motors, and the like. A large part of 
the basement is devoted to an elaborate 
labyrinthine coal mine, which gives one 
an impressive idea of the various phases 
of this industry. 

The city of Salzburg, filled with 
memories of Mozart and celebrated as 
the residence of its prince bishops, has 
an exceptionally fine small museum of 
natural history, which was recently 
created out of a discarded old armory. 
Although existing on a mere pittance, it 
is rich in ideas, thanks to the vision of 
Dr. Tratz, the most gifted young leader 
in the museum world I have ever en- 
countered. With scant means he has 
attained signal results. Every exhibit 
is a fascinating chapter on some aspect 
of life. Lack of material and prepara- 


torial service has forced the resourceful 
director in many cases to use colored 
charts which he has made himself with 
unusual ingenuity. 
fully 


In spite of the piti- 
insufficient facilities, one is as- 
tonished to see how ably certain laws 
of nature are brought out in a well- 
balanced perspective. The sane philo- 
sophical approach, the human point of 
view, the free and tactful introduction 
of comparative illustrations without 
fear of the playful and the jocular—all 
have a share in the interpretation of 
corresponding biological chapters. 

The Natural History Museum of 
Prague is especially noted for its ex- 
tensive collections of Silurian fossils. 
We may obtain some duplicates in 
exchange for carboniferous formations 
of the Pennsy lvania system. 

The Museum of Natural History of 
Paris is among the most conservative in- 
stitutions of its kind in Europe, as far 
as the methods of exhibition are con- 
cerned. This observation is in no way 
a reflection upon the intrinsic scientific 
significance of the series so abundantly 
displayed. The osteological and pale- 
ontological material contains priceless 


pumps > 


sets, although they are scarcely able to 
tell a comprehensive story to the man 
of the street. It goes without saying 
that there are many delights reserved 
for the specialist, of which the layman 
can hardly have any notion. The ad- 
Ministration is now considering v various 
plans for a gradual reorganization of 
the public section of the museum. 

The Museum of the Duke of Orleans, 
situated near the Jardin des Plants in 
Paris, is a glorification of the hunting 
trophies of many lands, and is con- 
structed on the principle of panoramic 
effects. The visitor is led by a winding 
path past hundreds of mounted animals 
which have fallen victim to the marks- 
manship of the noble donor. 

Everything I have viewed behind the 
scenes in the various museums has given 
me an insight into many convenient 
methods of systematic arrangement, 
preservation, cataloguing, construction 
of cases, and the like. The showrooms 
have furnished manifold lessons as to 
what is worth emulating and what is 
to be shunned. But, above all, the 
friendly attitude of my European col- 
leagues is probably the most precious 
asset I bring from abroad, with the 
assurance that the contacts that have 
been established may be profitably culti- 
vated to our mutual advantage. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 


7- Twenty-first Annual Exhibition 
of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh will open at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute on February 12 and will remain on 
view until March 12. 

This year the Jury of Selection and 
Awards, which is composed of three 
artists of national reputation, will in- 
clude Wayman Adams, of New York 
City; Francis Chapin, of ne 
Illinois; and William J. Glackens, of 
New York City. 


He is great who is what he is from nature and 
who never reminds us of others. 
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THE PATRONS ART FUND 


rNEst T. Weir, Chairman of the Weir- 
E ton Steel Company and one of Pitts- 
burgh’s dominant captains of industry, 
has joined the Patrons Art Fund, and 
his subscription of $1,000 a year for ten 
vears is a welcome addition to the re- 
sources of the Carnegie Institute. Under 
the stimulus of this fund, which is used 
for the purchase of paintings and other 
works of art, the 
Institute has already 
acquired a goodly 
number of pictures 
for its permanent 
collection which it 
could not have pur- 
chased otherwise. 
Mr. Weir becomes 
the twenty-first 
member of this 
generous group. 


The Patrons Art 


Fund is an organiza- 
tion which grew up 


out of the hearts of 
the people of Pitts- 
burgh. One winter 
night Willis F. Mc- 
Cook sent for one of 
the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute 
to come to his resi- 
dence, as he was 
himself too indis- 
posed to go out. 

“IT have felt for a long time,’ 
Mr. McCook, “‘that the people of Pitts- 
burgh have not done enough to show 
their appreciation of Andrew Carnegie’s 
magnificent gifts to this city. It isn’t 
that we don’t appreciate these things, 
but only that we haven't shown our 
feelings on the subject. Carnegie has 
set down a lot of institutions in Pitts- 
burgh which are making the town 
famous on the artistic and educational 
and spiritual side. And we just sit here 
and lap it up. In other cities where the 
people have to find these things for 


said 


ERNEST T. WEIR 


themselves, they tax themselves from 
two to eight or ten millions a year. 
Here we don’t do that. But I want to 
start something, and I'll tell you what 
['lldo. I'll give you $10, 000 for the pur- 
chase of paintings, payable at the rate 
of $1,000 a year for ten years, if you will 
- nine other friends to do likewise 

" he went on, ‘I'll go out as soon as 
I get well and find 
these friends for you 
myself.”’ 

And Mr. McCook 
started out the next 
day and at the end 
of two weeks the 
ten subscribers had 
been found, and in 
another short time 
five more came in, 
and then five more, 
until we had 
twenty, giving the 
Institute $200,000. 
And now Mr. Weir 
starts the third 
group of ten. 

The list is now 
as follows: Mrs. 
Edward Houston 
Bindley; Paul Block; 
George W. Craw- 
ford; B. G. Follans- 
bee; Mrs. William 
N. Frew, in memory 
of William N. Frew; Mrs. David Lind- 
say Gillespie and Mabel Lindsay Gil- 
lespie, in memory of David Lindsay Gil- 
lespie; Howard Heinz; Mary L. Jackson, 
in memory of her brother John Beard 


Jackson; George Lauder; Albert C. Leh- 


man; Willis F. McCook; Andrew W. 
Mellon; Richard B. Mellon; William 
Larimer Mellon; F. F. Nicola; Mrs. John 
L. Porter; Mrs. Henry R. Rea; William 
H. Robinson; Ernest T. Weir; Emil 
Winter; Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell and 
Mrs. James D. Hailman, in memory of 


Joseph R. Woodwell. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS 


By Jane Ava Wuite, Assistant Curator of Museum Educational Work 


Tue Christmas 
festivities of 
Europe and 
America were 
embodied by the 
girls and boys of 
the Junior Natu- 
ralists Clubs of 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum in an origi- 
nal ¢play called 
‘*Christmas in 
Many Lands.”’ 

The children of these clubs spent 
several weeks of study and research in 
preparation for this play. Each child 
chose the country that he wanted to 
present, then each group representing 
one country went to the Carnegie Li- 
brary to study. Thus information about 
the costumes and the Christmas activi- 
ties of each country was gradually ac- 
cumulated. Reports were given and 
conferences were held in the Children’s 
Section of the Carnegie Museum. Dur- 
ing these meetings everything about the 
play was discussed, from continuity to 
properties, and from proper entrances to 
correct expression. All suggestions 
were carefully considered by the chil- 
dren; many were vetoed, many were 
modified, some were retained. Gradu- 
ally the complete play was evolved, and 
the final rehearsal included scenes from 
Spain, France, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Norway, Sweden, and Russia; and 
from the familiar story of the Nativity. 
In order to give the whole performance 
continuity, the children decided to have 
the scenes represent a story told by a 
grandmother to her little grandchil- 
dren. 

In the meantime, children from six of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools were 
arranging words and music of their own 
composition for songs suitable for vari- 
ous scenes in the play. This was done 


under the direction of Dr. Will Earhart 
and the supervision of Mrs. Sara Marie 
Herbert. 

The first scene of the first act showed 
three little granddaughters, Betty Lack- 
ner and Doris and Willa Diebold, visit- 
ing their grandmother, Eugenie Miller, 
who began the Christmas story with 

‘You know that Christmas is the only 
time in the year when all the nations 
of the world are bound together by the 
spirit of love and good will.’’ This 
spirit permeated the entire play. As 
Eugenie mentioned each country, the 
juvenile actors and actresses told of the 
way in which their various countries 
celebrated Christmas. 

Effective costumes were designed by 
Margie, Ellwood, and Robert Tower 
in their picture of Norway's Christ- 
mas. In fact, the Tower children carried 
all of us across the sea to the Scandi- 


DESIGN FOR THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Drawn BY ANDREY AVINOFF 
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JUVENILE PLAYERS IN “CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS” 


mavian country where no doubt the 
evergreen tree became the first Christmas 
tree. The story of Norway as told by 
Marjorie (Thyra), Ellwood (Christian), 
and Robert (Olaf), with Charles Pappas 
(Nys), follows: 


Tuyra: We are three Norwegian children: I am 


Thyra, my younger brother is Olaf, and my older 
brother is Christian. We live in the land of the 
Midnight Sun, where we have six months night 
and six months day. Very often we see the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights. They flame up across 
the sky and make a beautiful rainbow in the snow. 
Tonight is Yuletide Eve and my brothers and I are 
waiting for our Santa Claus, whom we call Nys. 
Oh! Here he comes now! 

_ Att: Good evening, Nys! Have you anything 
for us this year? 

Nys: Yes, you didn't forget my food on the 
step. Here is a package for you, Thyra. 

Tuyra: Oh, thank you, Nys. I wonder what 
it is. ; ; 

Nys: Now, here are two more packages, one 
for Christian which is quite heavy (Hands it to 
him) and one for Olaf which is not quite so heavy. 
‘Hands it to him) \t's time to go. Goodby, chil- 
dren, until next year. 

Att: Goodby, Nys! (Hands waving) 

Tuyra: Come cn, Christian and Olaf, let's 
see what Nys has left for us. I wonder what I 
have here. I can hardly wait to see. (Unwraps) 
Just what I wanted. A pair of twin dolls! 

Curistian: Nys certainly made a good guess at 
what I wanted. Did you ever see such a nice pair 
of skates? Now in our happiness at what Nys 
has left for us, let’s not forget our friends the 
birds. Let's fix their tree. We'll put this out 


first thing in the morning. What time is it, Olaf? 

Otar: Let’s see what Nys left me—(Caunwraps 
the gift) a dandy flashlight, just what I wanted. 
Why, it’s 11:30, we'll have to be going to church 
for you know it begins at midnight. We'll light 
the candles and get started. 

The cover for the program was de- 
signed and drawn by Dr. Avinoff, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Museum. In the 
picture he included many of the sub- 
jects discussed by the children; the 
Christmas tree and candles, sheaves of 
wheat, sheep, reindeer, camel, and the 
star. 

The performance was so well attended 
that half of the prospective audience 
was invited to return an hour and a half 
later, when the play was repeated. 
Although there were two performances 
of ‘‘Christmas in Many Lands’’ given 
in Lecture Hall on the afternoon of 
December 13, the international Christ- 
mas spirit and creation of plays did not 
stop there. The ideas were carried back 
to the various schools by the children 
of the chorus. The Park Place School 
sang the same creative numbers which 
were used in the Museum play, but 
called their program ‘‘Around the 
World at Christmas Time.”’ Instead of 
grandmother telling her three grand- 
children the world story, an American 
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child dreamed of the way Christmas 
was celebrated in the various countries. 
The Crescent School and several others 
presented plays whose inspiration was 
traced directly to the Museum play. 
The enthusiasm of the participants was 
communicated not only to the mothers 
but also to the members of the audience. 

Mrs. A. B. Siviter, president of the 
Pittsburgh Tuesday Musical Club, wrote 
us, ** ‘Christmas in Many Lands’ was 
delightful and to my mind did many 
things for the children without their 
knowing it. The whole atmosphere 
was charming and natural.” 

While Mrs. Ellwood Tower, a mother, 
wrote, ““My own children went about 
their parts in a way that surprised as 
well as delighted me. They read from 
two or three books on Norway and 
planned the proper way to present Nys, 
the Santa Claus of that country.”’ 

Not only the schools but also WCAE 
Broadcasting Station celebrated 
“Christmas in Many Lands.’ About 
thirty-five children from the J. M. 
Logan School, with their music teacher, 
Miss Margaret A. Pfromm, met me at 
the Station where Uncle Gimbee (Fred 
Webber, the announcer) was the genial 
host. I described to our radio friends 
the method the children use in evolving 
plays—this having been our third 
creative play. The children sang ten of 
the songs which they had composed. 
Then Eugenie Miller again told the 
beautiful story of the Nativity, which 
brought the program to a close. The 
children were delighted to have the 
opportunity of singing over the air and 
came to the studio at Gimbel’s Store in 
their party dresses for the gala oc- 
casion. 

The initiative for the working out of 
the plays that are given by the Section 
of Education must come entirely from 
the children themselves. The creative 
ability shown by girls and boys in the 
various projects is proof enough that 
the teacher or parent must subordinate 
his own ideas to those of the children. 
The réle of helper and adviser must be 
assumed rather than that of director 


and dictator if the children’s own re- 
sources are to be fully developed: 

The child whose power of self-sus- 
tained interest has never been encour- 
aged doubtless will find it difficult to fit 
into such a group at first, because adult 
activity is carefully limited, and child 
creations are at a premium. However, 
for the girl or boy who has ideas, and 
who is capable of carrying them out 
without constant urging from an adult, 
these plays are a continual source of fun 
and of valuable information. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 

I do hereby give and bequeath to the 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 

of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 


this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let's make 
our wills accordingly. 
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mere came trooping along the 
snowy path carrying in her arm a 
bottle of milk. As she reached the door 
of the cottage, Jason greeted her with 
the words of a famous rhyme. 

“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?” 

And Penelope, laughing, answered: 
“I'm going a-milking, sir, she said.” 

He asked: “‘May I go with you, my 
pretty maid?”’ 

And with a saucy curtsy, she replied: 

‘Nobody asked you, sir, she said.’ 

Then Penelope continued: “We have 
no cow in the Garden of Gold, Jason, 
and I am not a milkmaid.” 

‘But do not speak slightingly of the 
milkmaid and her song,’’ warned Jason. 
“Once upon a r 
time there was a__j\\\/\\\/\\\ | 
man who fol- 
lowed the milk- 
maid to her task 
and by observing 
her at her work 
hit upon a dis- 
covery that 
stopped the 
plague of , 
death and 
revolutionized 
the practice of 
medicine.” 

“Tell me 
about it, Ja- 
son. 

“Well, one 
day this man, 
who was a 








ce 


a a mt th iG 


doctor, began to remember that 

while smallpox prevailed throughout 

England cane all of his patients 

were sick and many of them dying from 

, he had never yet been called to a 

case of smallpox by any milkmaid, and 

found that when her hands came into 

contact with the cow she absorbed some- 

thing from the animal into the pores 

of her hands which made her immune 

from smallpox. And after further in- 

vestigations, he was able to take 

vaccine matter from the cow, and by 

injecting it into the human body, he put 

an end to all the ravages of smallpox.”’ 

“A wonderful story, Jason. Who was 
this man, and when did he do this?’ 

“It was Dr. Edward Jenner, who 

tig | made this as- 

i}  tounding and 

beneficent dis- 

covery in 1789. 

So let us always 

love that little 

rhyme and let us 

cherish the 

milkmaid in 

our hearts; for 

if Dr. Jenner 

had not fol- 

lowed her to 

the meadow 

where she 

milked the 

cow, the 

world might 

still be suffer- 

ing from a 

continuing 
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plague of this terrible ancient disease.”’ 
‘That's wonderful, Jason, and I shall 
always love milkmaids after this.”’ 


ANOTHER $10,000 GIFT 


A man walked into the President's 
Office a few days ago and with a 
happy face and an air of suppressed 
enthusiasm made a gift of $10,000 to 
the Carnegie Institute endowment fund 
in gilt-edged 6% bonds. His whole 
manner proved the axiom that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

“The people of Pittsburgh have 
learned to love the Carnegie Institute. 
It is a great joy to share its difficulties, 
help to overcome its obstacles, and en- 
large its usefulness. Indeed,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘we feel that this beautiful 
enterprise does not belong to Mr. Car- 
negie—it belongs to all the people of 
Pittsburgh. And here is $10,000 to 
help you on your way.” 

Well, it was handsomely said, and he 
really did reflect the feelings of the 
masses of the people. He asked that 
for the present moment his name should 
not be disclosed, which is regretted, but 
his wishes must be obeyed. The Car- 
negie Corporation of New York will 
match this gift in 1936 with $10,000 
more, thus making its value $20,000. 

Just see how these plantings grow in 
our Garden of Gold! Last month we 
reported Mrs. Josiah Cohen's gift of 
$10,000 to Carnegie Tech, to which the 
Carnegie Corporation will add $20,000 
—so that these two gifts of $10,000 
each will ultimately be worth $50,000. 
Then these loyal 
students who 
have gone out 
from Carnegie 
Tech equipped 
for their part in 
the world's work 

-earnest men 
and women, all 
of them—are 
showing a con- 
stant care for the 
growth of our 
essential endow- 


* ” 
~ 
>} 
i‘ a! 
Catuerine M. ALLAN 
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ment fund, which must reach $4,000,000 
in 1946, in order that we may receive the 
$8,000,000 at that time from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The 
Carnegie Women's Clan of Cleveland, 
through its secretary, Miss Catherine 
M. Allan, have just sent in a donation 
of $100—the fourth contribution from 
that group—and this $100 with its 
accumulations of interest will be worth 
$209.76 in 1946. This amount, when 
matched by the Carnegie Corporation 
on the two-for-one basis, will have an 
ultimate value of $629.28. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATOR 


Our readers will note that Jason and 
Penelope have a new portraitist this 
month. Hitherto the work of illus- 
trating the episodes which occur in the 
Garden of Gold have been done, first, 
by Charles J. Taylor, who contributed 
two water-color pictures showing his 
gayly imagined conception of the scene; 
and after Mr. Taylor’s death, Anne 
Ophelia Todd made the Garden sketches 
very attractively up to and including the 
December number. Miss Todd did her 
work while studying the art of illus- 
tration at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, but upon her graduation 
she moved to New York, where her 
engagements are now so exacting that 
she has had to give up her very pleasing 
Pittsburgh task. But the Magazine has 
had the good fortune to find another 
graduate of Carnegie Tech, Jeannette C. 
Shirk, who with this issue begins her 
association with the adventures and dis- 
cussions of Jason and Penelope. 


FREE TRADE AND PEACE 


I regard this problem of national tariffs and 
world trade as one element in the general problem 
of world peace and international cooperation, and 
I believe that the attempt of individual nations 
to build up a separate national prosperity by 
destroying the fore of their neighbors is essenti- 
ally futile and calculated to result in war. 

—GiBert Murray 


Overgovernment is killing self-respect, and 
hustle is killing ease of soul. 
—Norman Dovuc as 
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FRANCE-AMERIQUE 
COMMITTEE 


fees has established a France- 
Amérique committee with the fol- 
lowing membership: 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Aaron, Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor Allderdice, Mr. W. S. 
Arbuthnot, Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, 
Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. V. Babcock, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Bassett Jr., 
Mrs. E. H. Bindley, Dr. and Mrs. John 
G. Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. 
Braun, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Callery, Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Clapp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel M. Clemson, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Dahlinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Darlington Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Dilworth, Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice Falk, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll H. 
Fitzhugh, Mr. and Mrs. William Frew, 
Mrs. James D. Hailman, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Maclay Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Heinz, Mr. Moorhead B. Hol- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, Mrs. 
W. Terrell Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Larimer Jones Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
George M. Laughlin Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert C. Lehman, Mr. and Mrs. Irvin 
F. Lehman, Mr. and Mrs. Grant Mc- 
Cargo, Mr. Malcolm McGiffin, Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Moorhead, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene W. Pargny, Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Porter, Mr. Richard S. Rauh, 
Mrs. Henry R. Rea, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Edgar Reed, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Robert- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Rust, Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Schaefer, Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Schiller, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. William Watson 
Smith, Mrs. William Thaw Jr., Mrs. 
William Reed Thompson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest T. Weir. 

The purpose of the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee is to stimulate attention +o 
French language and literature and 
French culture in general, besides hav- 


ing at hand a group who will be glad 
to extend a hospitable welcome to 
representative French citizens who come 
to Pittsburgh. 

On the other side of the question, the 
people of France reciprocate these pur- 
poses by a similar attention and hospi- 
tality concerning American ideas and 
American tourists. 

The headquarters of France-Amérique 
is a Spacious mansion at 9 and 11 Avenue 
Victor-Emmanuel, Paris, where mem- 
bers of the organization throughout the 
United States are cordially welcomed. 

To forward good feeling between 
nations is the vital necessity of today, 
and the France-Amérique society is 
admirably designed to promote this 
sentiment between our country and 
France. 


PITTSBURGH SPIRIT 


[Editorial from the New York Arnerican| 


egos patrons of art in Pittsburgh 
are contributing $200,000 over a 
period of ten years to buy paintings for 
the permanent collection in the Car- 
negie Institute. 

One hundred Friends of Pittsburgh 
Art are spending $1,000 annually to 
purchase paintings from local artists to 
hang in public schools. 

In six weeks, during a recent inter- 
national art competition held in Pitts- 
burgh, 141,341 people visited the gal- 
leries. 


In other words, Pittsburgh is losing 
its old reputation for brutal materialism 
and is rapidly gaining a glorified posi- 
tion in the ee of thoughtful people 

e 


—a world-wide reputation. 

Under the wise guidance of Director 
Homer Saint-Gaudens art has actually 
become an important factor in the lives 
of a great mass of people. The Carnegie 
Institute is ‘‘more than an old-fashioned 
mausoleum of riches of the past.”’ 

There is great comfort in the thought 
that such idealism can take root in an 
industrial civilization—the thought 
that we can become aware of beauty 
despite the din of materialism. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Edmond Rostand’s ‘‘La Princesse Lotntaine’’ 


Given in the Tech Little Theater 


By HaroLtp GEoGHEGAN, Professor of the History of Art 


In December the 
Little Theater 
offered us a pro- 
duction of Ed- 
mond Rostand’s 
‘*La Princesse 
Lointaine.’’ It 
was first pro- 
duced thirty-five 
years ago, and 
was the French 
poet’s first suc- 
cessful work for 
the stage—a success largely due to the 
enchanting performance of the principal 
rdle by Sarah Bernhardt. The play re- 
tells the old story of Rudel, the trouba- 
dour, who for love of Melissinde 
princess of Tripoli, whom he has never 
seen—sails away, accompanied by his 
friend and fellow troubadour, Bertrand 
d’Allamanon, to seek the lady and tell 
her of his passion. 

When the curtain goes up—or rather 
when the play begins, for the curtain 
neither goes up nor down in this per- 
formance—we see the ship becalmed, 
its mast broken, and the crew dying 
from starvation and sickness. Land is 
sighted; but Rudel, too weak with 
fever to land, sends Bertrand to plead 
his cause with the Princess. Melissinde, 
who mistakes Bertrand for Rudel, falls 
in love with him and he with her; 
there is the usual struggle between love 
and loyalty; and loyalty, very properly, 
prevails. The Princess hastens to the 
ship, and Rudel dies happy in her arms 
believing that his love is returned. 
Melissinde, overcome by remorse, re- 
nounces the world and prepares to enter 
a convent. 

In the original French the play is 
written in melodious and skillful verse 


of a rather conventional pattern; the 
translation is not so melodious. Rhymes 
like ‘“‘dawn’’ and “‘gone,”’ and lines 
such as: 
. . . My mind 
Is at a loss appropriate words to find— 
crop up with disturbing frequency. The 
English version is workmanlike, how- 
ever, and about as good as most trans- 
lations of verse into verse. There is 
nothing either in the matter or the man- 
ner of the play to provoke discussion. 
The same cannot be said for Boris 
Glagolin’s method of presenting it. 

‘La Princesse Lointaine’’ is produced 
in the constructivist manner. 

The theory of constructivism, like 
Mr. Glagolin, comes to us, at least in 
its application to the stage, from 
Russia. It is said to have first been 
put into practice by Vsevelod Meyer- 
hold, director of the Alexandrinsky 
Theater in Leningrad, although many 
of the same theories were practiced by 
Alexander Tairoff, of the Kamerny 
Theater in Moscow. 

Constructivism, according to Sheldon 
Cheney in his ‘Stage Decoration,” 
“aims at giving the maximum of in- 
tensity to the stage movements by 
establishing different planes for the 
acting, these planes being created by 
platforms of such height and depth 
that the movements of the body can be 
fully developed.’” The platforms are 
connected and supplemented by flights 
of steps, ladders, runways, and, even, 
on occasion, trapezes and elevators! 
They are solidly constructed, entirely 
undecorated, and remain unchanged 
throughout the performance; thus 
neither scenery in the usual acceptance 
of the word nor curtain is necessary. 
The advantage claimed for this *‘simpli- 
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fied’ background is that the entire at- 
tention of the audience is focused on the 
actors either as individuals or in mass. 
“The typical constructivist setting may 
be described as a skeleton structure 
made up of the physically necessary 
means for acting a play.”’ 

Tairoff, according to Fuerst and 
Hume’s ‘“Twentieth-century Stage De- 
coration,”’ tells us that ‘‘the voice of 
the actor must sound like music, his 
movements must give rhythm to the 
play, the stage that serves these ex- 
pressions must have different rhythmic 
levels, and the scenery height, width, 
depth, and moving surfaces.’ All this 
is supposed to ‘‘make the drama live 
for the audience at the highest possible 
emotional intensity,’’ and also to make 
the spectator ‘‘feel as if he were part 
of the life of the theater.”’ 

Well, perhaps. 

‘‘La Princesse Lointaine’’ is the third 
play in the constructivist manner which 
Mr. Glagolin has shown to Pittsburgh. 
His own version of the legend of 
the “‘Golem’’ was produced at the 
Y. M. H. A.; and most of us remember 
with pleasure ‘*The Gardener's Dog”’ at 
the Little Theater last spring, with its 
crowds of young 
people rushing 
up and down 
steps, breaking 
into song or 
dance on the 
slightest provo- 
cation, or with- 
out any prov- 
Ocation at all; 
its Madonna on 
her sky-high 
platform sur- 
rounded by at- 
tendant cherubs, 
who occasionally 
advanced to the 
front of the stage 
and hurled apples 
and bananas at a 
surprised and de- 
lighted audience; 
its pagan gods 


TECH PLAYERS IN ‘‘LA PRINCESSE LOINTAINE 


and goddesses, satyrs, animated foun- 
tains, comic-strip donkeys, and so 
forth, and so forth. The play was said 
to be by Lope de Vega, but nobody 
bothered much about the play, and a 
good time was had by all except the 
pr who had their glasses broken 

y a cherub’s apple. 

‘The Gardener's Dog’’ was a kind of 
extravaganza; the ‘‘Golem"’ was writ- 
ten expressly to be produced in the con- 
structivist manner, and found many 
admirers. ‘‘La Princesse Lointaine’’ 
however, is a nice, conventional, ro- 
mantic drama of the vintage of 1895, 
and any “dramatic intensity’’ that it 
may possess seemed to me far from being 
““heightened’’ by this manner of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Glagolin has rejected the skele- 
ton bareness of the stage of the original 
constructivist setting and admits deco- 
ration. Tairoff and Meyerhold, the 
originators, have done the same, but 
the different planes, the rhythmic move- 
ment, the three-dimensional scenery, 
and the moving stage of Tairoff’s re- 
quirements are all in evidence. The 
“actor's voice sounding like music’’ 
was there on the night of the first per- 

formance but was 
subsequently re- 
placed by stylized 
speech. 
Personally 
speaking, it did 
not make me feel 
that I was par- 
ticipating in the 
life of the play 
when a number 
of self-conscious 
stage hands in 
blue overalls 
walked out upon 
the stage and 
proceeded to 
scatter paper 
lilies on the floor, 
shake up the pil- 
lows, and other- 
me wise give a few 
final touches to 
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the palace of the Princess. Nor do I see 
that a curtain breaks the sympathy 
which ought to be established between 
audience and performers any more than 
the “‘black out’’ which takes its place. 

The ‘‘rhythmic movements’ of the 
action were swift and surprising, though 
their significance often escaped me. 
The eurythmic movement of the Waves 
—silver-clad figures carrying silhou- 
ettes of conventionalized waves—which 
accompanied the ship scenes was one of 
the most charming things I have seen 
on this stage. We are told that in the 
Meyerhold theater the actors are taught 
““biomechanics’’—whatever that is— 
and ‘‘have to submit to an education 
similar to that given acrobats. They 
have to learn to run, climb, and even 
to jump a train!’ One can easily be- 
lieve this when one sees the actor who 
plays—and plays well—Scarciafico, the 
Genoese merchant, being tossed from 
the lofty poop of the ship into the arms 
of the sailors below, and thence, with 
three vigorous swings, into the sea. 

Another constructivist pronounce- 
ment is that “‘the emotional crescendo 
on the stage should be accompanied by 
a movement of the stage itself.’’ This 
strange opinion is put into practice by 
Mr. Glagolin. The ship is usually seen 
from the side, but oie around at the 
end of the first act and of the last act 
and appears as if about to sail right into 
the audience. The love scene of Ber- 
trand and Melissinde is ‘emotionally 
intensified’’ by that portion of the stage 
on which they are seated moving about 
and symbolically separating them. 
Rudel loves and weeps and dies while 
pivoting about on a sort of operating 
table. 

Constructivism, like many another 
ism, will doubtless pass on its way; but, 
like cubism, it will leave something of 
value to the art that follows it. Some 
of its theories will be accepted: others 
rejected. The varied levels are a wel- 
come relief after the flat stage with its 
cluttered decoration, though they can 
hardly have the emotional possibili- 
ties that are claimed for them. The 


insistence on rhythmic movement is 
surely a move in the right direction. 
An actor should have his whole body 
to work with and not merely his face. 
But, like all theories, constructivism is 
rather absurd if pushed to extremes. It 
may be right for a certain sort of im- 
aginative, antirealistic modern play, 
but its application to drama which was 
written with a totally different method 
of production in mind seems a little 
unfair to the author and also to the 
audience which thinks it is seeing his 
work. 

All the productions of Mr. Glagolin 
were interesting as experiments and as 
samples of a new method. The sincerity 
of the producer is unquestioned, and 
rehearsal under so skilled a director of a 
production that requires such accurate 
timing and such complicated concerted 
movement is of the greatest value in the 
training of a young actor, and that, after 
all, is the principal reason for any per- 
formance in our student theater. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL RECORD 
OF ATTENDANCE 


ye Twenty-ninth International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings established a 
new high point in 1930. All previous 
attendance records were shattered when 
the official count registered 141,341. 
This figure exceeded last year’s total by 
8,797, and eclipsed the former high 
attendance in 1925 by 8,066. The num- 
ber of visitors to the Internationals in 
the last ten years has more than tripled. 

The European section of the Twenty- 
ninth Exhibition is now being shown at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, where it 
will remain until February 16. It will 
next be seen at the Art Institute of 
Chicago from March 9 to April 20, 
after which the pictures will be re- 
turned to the artists who created them, 
excepting those which have been sold 
in this country. 
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x EXHIBITION of prize-winning de- 
signs for new bathrooms will be 
shown at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology from January 19 to February 1 
in the Exhibition Room. These designs, 
selected from two hundred and seventy 
premiated architectural drawings, will 
not only attract the architect, drafts- 
man, contractor, dealer, and interior 
decorator but also every student of the 
modern home. 

This exhibition is the outcome of a 
competition open to architects and ar- 
chitectural draftsmen and sponsored by 
the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company for the best bathroom design 
in two classes: one for a bathroom in a 
home costing $15,000 or less; and one 
for a bathroom in a home of unlimited 
cost. Prizes in each class were: first, 
$5,000; second, $2,500; third, $1,000; 
fourth, $500; fifth, $250; ten prizes of 
$100 each; twenty of $50 each; and one 
hundred of $25 each—or $27,500 in all. 

The competition was held from 
August 1 to October 30 and was con- 
ducted with the approval of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Howard K. 
Jones, A.I.A., of Pittsburgh, acted as 
professional adviser and the following 
eminent Institute members were judges: 
William H. Beers, of New York City; 
Addison B. LeBoutillier, of Boston; 
Eugene H. Klaber, of Chicago; Louis 
C. Mullgardt, of San Francisco; and 
Allison Owen, of New Orleans. 

The contest had an international 
reach with the winners representing all 
parts of the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, and Japan. Designs were sub- 
mitted from Scotland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Austria, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, and Mexico as well. 

The principal winners in the class for 
the moderate cost bathroom were: Edgar 
Thompson, of Detroit; Percival Good- 
man, of New York City; E. Wessel 
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EXHIBITION OF 
PRIZE BATHROOM DESIGNS 
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Klausen, of Los Angeles; Ferdinand 
Eiseman, of New York City; and 
Charles R. Greenidge, of Utica, New 
York. The chief winners in the un- 
limited cost bathroom were: Salvatore 
Grillo, of New York City; Richard H. 
Smythe, of New York City; Dwight E. 
Stevens, of Cincinnati; Everett M. Jones, 
of Chicago; and O. Louis Reich, of St. 
Louis. Mr. Thompson is associated 
with Albert Kahn, Incorporated; and 
Mr. Grillo, with McKim, Mead and 
White—both internationally known 
firms. Fourteen Pittsburgh architects 
participated in the awards. 

‘*Why shouldn't the bathroom as an 
interior be given as much consideration 
as any other room in the home?’’ That 
is the question that is now asked so 
often, and the principle on which the 
competition was based. The architect, 
to whom the home owner naturally 
looks for a definite statement as to the 
possibilities in bathroom design, was 
given an unlimited opportunity to pre- 
sent a convincing answer. 

The designs submitted are broad in 
scope, and many of them represent am- 
bitious advances in bathroom planning. 
Among the general tendencies to be ob- 
served are a wider use of color; a more 
extensive utilization of. new materials 
for floor, wall, and ceiling; a departure 
from the idea of the utilitarian use of 
the room only; the employment of more 
space than is usually allotted; an adop- 
tion of the possibilities of vita-glass, 
and the inclusion of health and dressing- 
room equipment in the bathroom itself. 

The exhibit presents an unusual for- 
ward step: the utility and design of a 
product based on the best in art and 
architecture. The Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company, a Pittsburgh 
institution, is to be commended for its 
leadership in developing this closer 
affiliation between industry and art. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PLACING ENGINEERS 


By Joun Davip Beatty, Head of the Bureau of Recommendations 


Since the organi- 

zation of the Car- 

negie Institute of 

Technology in 

1905 there has 

been a depart- 

ment in charge of 

the employment 

and personnel 

problems of the 

graduates and 

undergraduates. 

It is one of the 

few institutions in the country having 

fairly complete information concern- 

ing the employment of its alumni. 

This information is secured and main- 

tained by the Bureau of Recommenda- 
tions. 

This Bureau is the assembly point for 

a fund of information as to the nature 

and results of the educational processes 

to which the students are subjected. It 

provides facilities that make it possible 

for the Institute to keep up a continu- 

ous study of the results of its enter- 

prises and to take its own educational 

pulse. The courses at Carnegie are 

sensitive to the requirements of indus- 

try. As a consequence, new subjects 

are added to the curriculum from time 

to time as sufficient demand arises. As 

an example of this, courses in aviation 

mechanics and aeronautical engineer- 

ing have recently been added, equip- 

ment in the welding shop has been 

greatly augmented, and—in answer to 

a manufacturer's attempt to apply art 

in the design of electrical products—a 

course in art for design engineers is 

being given. The demands for new 

courses are felt through requests made 

to the department for éxperts in new 
fields. 

Other divisions of the Bureau of 


Recommendations include departments 
of part-time and summer placement, 
night-student placement, graduate- 
women’s placement, and graduate-men’'s 
placement. 

The President and Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology real- 
ized that the engineer by the very nature 
of his profession would often work him- 
self out of a position. Due to the fact 
that the best trained men often lack the 
ability to locate new opportunities by 
their own efforts, it was decided to 
establish a contact bureau at Carnegie 
which would assist the graduate in 
locating new positions and put him in 
touch with new opportunities for which 
his training and experience have fitted 
him. 

The employment service to the alumni 
is a very important factor in the work 
of the Bureau. The heads of the various 
departments are requested to recom- 
mend students for the better grade 
positions when these are made avail- 
able. These professors, particularly in 
the Colleges of Engineering and Indus- 
tries, are of great assistance to the Bu- 
reau. Through their varied contacts 
with outside firms and organizations 
they are able to inform the employment 
office of many openings for graduates. 

Men who are out of college only one 
or two years and who may be taking 
training courses are not subject at this 
period to the up-grading system which 
is used in connection with securing 
proper promotion for the more ¢x- 
perienced graduates. The alumni rec- 
ords which the Bureau has on file are 
such as to facilitate this up-grading 
system. The information collected 
from the senior is kept in a separate 
folder as well as all correspondence re- 
ceived about or from him aa: he leaves 
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Carnegie. A master card for each 
alumnus is kept up to date in the Bureau 
file. This card is sent to each alumnus 
and he is requested to fill it out and re- 
turn it to the Bureau. It is in the form 
of a questionnaire and contains such 
information as the course taken; 
whether a degree, diploma, or certifi- 
cate was received; present position or 
duties, and principal or important ex- 
perience. The alumnus is asked to give, 
by means of a salary code, the approxi- 
mate salary he is making and what 
salary he would consider in making 
a change in position. Whether he is 
married or single, and his date of birth 
are also included. 

This questionnaire is of great value 
in selecting men for available positions 
of which the Bureau is informed. When 
a request for a particular type of man is 
received and the Bureau considers 
available graduates who have returned 
questionnaires, location is of prime im- 
portance. The employer usually wants 
aman promptly and does not like to put 
up with the delay and expense incurred 
by considering distant applicants. The 
Bureau first endeavors to select those 
whose qualifications most favorably 
compare with the order. It next con- 
siders the wishes of those who have 


Night Students 
Year Number 
1910-11. 3 ‘ 119 
1911-12.—. ; ; 139 
1912-13. ‘. > 129 
1913-14. a : 156 
1914-15. E ; 83 
1915-16. j 115 
1916-17... ‘ 184 
1917-18 
1918-19 . ‘ ‘ 
M1920. iwsti‘(C“‘N 115 
1920-21 . ; : 78 
1921-22. ‘ : 65 
1922-23. ; . 77 
1923-24... 5 78 
1924-25. : : 90 
1925-26. ‘ ; 110 
RE foc 135 
1927-28 . ; ‘ lll 
ie 135 
1929-30. , 3 100 
Total 2,019 


Amount Earned 


$ 83,808.60 23 $ 
96,704.00 33 
97,070.00 73 
133,828.78 68 
65,775.00 62 
97,651.00 95 
134,235.60 154 


War Period—No Reports. 


143,072.00 
117,583.50 

90,540.00 

98,426.00 
117,204.00 
126,095.76 
157,824.00 
200,760.00 
161,292.00 
203,406.00 
146,874.00 


$2,272,152.24 
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thus far been selected, and drops those 
whose requirements are not in keeping 
with the possibilities which the posi- 
tion offers. Finally, those remaining 
are turned over to the employer, who 
selects the man best qualified for the 
position. 

The Bureau of Recommendations at- 
tempts to sell the services of Carnegie 
alien as a whole, to employers. 
The most that can be done for indi- 
viduals is to furnish leads so that they 
may obtain interviews with employers 
who are looking for men with special- 
ized education. 

Due to the care with which this work 
is done, the Bureau has seldom, if ever, 
received any adverse criticism. In- 
stead it feels that the companies are 
cooperating in the promotion of the 
alumni by securing better positions for 
them. In fact, the Bureau very often 
encourages men to stay in their present 
positions before trying to help them 
enter some new field, especially when 
they are discouraged with temporarily 
adverse conditions in their own organi- 
zations. 

The table below shows the total num- 
ber of placements during the last twenty 
years secured through leads given out 
by the Bureau. 


Graduates and Former Students 
Number Amount Earned 
16,163.00 
29,975.00 
69,892.00 
68,420.00 
64,830.00 
96,548.00 
140,061.00 


298,401.96 
330,504.24 
406,962.00 
441,704.72 
473,484.00 
473,820.00 
491,173.80 
632,772.00 
500,970.50 
713,797.32 
357; 643. i” 


$5, 807,123. 38 
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The members of the staff of the Bureau 
act as “‘listeners in’’ to many and vari- 
ous types of grievances to which the 
graduates fall heir, subsequent to gradu- 
ation. By the best method possible, the 
staff tries to help.the men readjust 
themselves and secure the proper per- 
spective of the industrial life into which 
they have entered. Considerable in- 
formation is requested on the subject of 
salary. Usually the graduate is referred 
to the salary information contained in 
the 1926 Proceedings of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion and to the work by Everett W. 
Lord on the ‘Relation of Education 
and Income.”’ 

The average salary of the 1929 senior 
was $136.50 a month, in 1928 it was 
$135 a month, in 1927 it was $133, and 
in 1926, $131. The 1930 figure is $139, 


which makes it apparent that the aver- 
age salary of the college graduate has 
increased in increments of approxi- 
mately $2 a month each year. 

During the five-year period from 
1912 to 1917, inclusive, the average 
initial salary received by Carnegie 
graduates was $835 a year. During the 
five-year period from 1926 to 1930, in- 
clusive, the average salary received was 
$1,600. If we assume that the present 
value of a dollar is only sixty per cent 
of what it was in the five-year period 
just mentioned, there is an approximate 
increase of $125. This obviously shows 
the increasing appreciation of industry 
for the value of a college education. 

The following is a five-year com- 
a analysis of the salaries paid 
or full-time positions secured through 
the Bureau: 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE SALARIES 


Yearly 
Salary 
$900- 
$1,200 


% Total 
Yearly 
Place- 
ments 

1925-26. . 1.6 

1926-27.... 4.5 

1927-28... .. 11. 

1928-29. . 

1929-30. . 


Yearly 
Salary 
$1,200- 
$2,400 
314 
334 
267 
381 
331 


Place- 

ments 
85.1 
74.9 
71.4 
75.3 
91.1 


A more detailed summary of the past 
year's placement showing the differ- 
ence between salaries received by women 


$900- $1,200 
Women graduates ious ll 
Men graduates st ies 2 
Night students . . . . 21 


Any employment system must be 
worthy of the confidence both of man- 
agement and of labor. It is to be hoped 
that Carnegie may keep the confidence 
which has been accorded it in the past 
twenty-five years. 

It is interesting to note that an in- 
creasing number of colleges are estab- 
lishing bureaus similar to the Carnegie 
Bureau. It is now generally admitted 
that there is a need for an organized 
bureau where current information can 
be obtained partly through bulletins 


% Total 
Yearly 


Total 
Yearly 
Place- 
ments 
369 
446 


% Total 
Yearly 
Place- $3,600- 
ments up 

42 11.4 7 

76 17.0 16 

57 15.2 9 

67 13.2 16 

33 8.1 10 


Yearly 
Salary 
$2,400- 
$3,600 


Yearly 
Salary 


% Total 
Yearly 
Place- 
ments 

1.9 
3.6 


2.4 
32 
25 


graduates, men graduates, and night 
students from all the divisions of Car- 
negie is as follows: 


$1,200-$2,400 $2,400-$3,600 $3,600-up 
63 3 0 
194 25 10 
74 5 0 


and partly by interviews concerning 
contemporary conditions in the typical 
occupations which have absorbed the 
graduates of the institution. Some 
agency must exist in every large school 
to evaluate differing opinions, to keep 
confidences, to discredit gossip, to 
readjust partial failures, to stimulate 
successes, to locate and satisfy new op- 
portunities, to fit ability to its work 
and thus reduce America’s great eco- 
nomic loss—its waste in human mis- 
fits. 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
BRITISH ETCHINGS 


— the courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada, the Carnegie In- 
stitute is now presenting an Exhibition 
of Modern British Etchings in the Bal- 
cony of Sculpture Hall, where it will 
be shown until February 15. The 


wage 8 eee ee ee om Z| 
am 


THE BLACK SILK DRESS 
BY GERALD L. BROCKHURST 


National Gallery is, in turn, indebted 
to the Art Exhibitions Bureau of Lon- 
don for its cooperation in assembling 
the exhibition and to the courtesy of 
Campbell Dodson, C.B.E., curator of 
Prints in the British Museum, for gener- 
ously lending some of his finest etch- 
ings by artists who would otherwise 
have been, at best, most inadequately 
represented. 

The etchings in the exhibition, even 
more than the paintings in the British 
section of the recent Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings, show 
a mastery of technique and a very no- 
table quality of fine craftsmanship, 
which is characteristic of British art. 


The element of experimentation in sub- 
ject and treatment, so marked among 
Continental and American etchers, is 
lacking. In fact, in some instances 
there is a direct reversion to Diirer and, 
more especially, to Piranesi. The ex- 
hibition as a whole reflects the very 
best of traditional etching in a country 
where the art is still a popular one. To 
print enthusiasts, who are held by the 
magic of line and the richness of con- 
trasts in the limited medium of black 
and white, the exhibition will be par- 
ticularly satisfying. 

The exhibition is a comprehensive 
one, covering, as it does, work by men 
whose reputations are international and 
by younger men, not yet in their 
thirties, who are worthily carrying on 
and furthering the high standard that 
British etching has attained during this 
century. It includes examples by such 
distinguished and veteran etchers as Sir 
Frank Short, Muirhead Bone, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, Frank Brangwyn, and James 
McBey; and such young men as Paul 
Drury, Edward Bouverie-Hoyton, and 
Graham Sutherland. There are prints 
by artists whose names and painting are 
familiar to Pittsburghers through the 
International, such as Laura Knight, 
Augustus John, Sydney Lee, Sir George 
Clausen, Gerald L. Brockhurst, and 
W. Richard Sickert. 


BOOKS AS EDUCATORS 


Gibbon wrote in his Memoirs that ‘‘every man 
who rises above the common level has received 
two educations—the first from his teacher; the 
second, more personal and important, from him- 
self.’ A major part of the latter comes from the 
books he reads. But he cannot buy all the books 
he would wish to read. The others he consults 
year after year in the public library. The demand 
he has created in his community it is the function 
of the library to supply. 

The public library in the United States has gone 
even further. It enlarges its functions as a mere 
depository of books by seeking to create a de- 
mand for them by various means among all classes 
of people. Of recent years booksellers, pub- 
lishers, and authors, too, have come to realize 
that their welfare depends upon the education of 
the community, and that the library has an im- 
portant part in that work. 

Harry Mitier LyDENBERG 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


SOUL FOOD FOR A CASTAWAY 


HE Editor is very frequently uplifted 

by the thoughtful comments upon 
life and its problems which appear in 
the Jeannette News-Dispatch from the 
pen of its able editor, C. M. Bomberger. 
In the December CarneGize MaGaZzINE 
the Window printed upon request a list 
of ten books which a business man 
would need if he were bereft of all other 
literary help. And thereupon Mr. Bom- 
berger amie. yet critically, raises his 
eyes in challenging the omission of one 
imperatively essential volume in any 
list of books, and particularly in this 
one. He says in his graceful way: 


A cat may look at a king and wonder what man- 
ner of mice he eats to make him so mighty. 

A Philistinic newspaper editor may read the 
erudite and typographically resplendent little 
CarneGcig MaGazine and marvel at its dogmatic 
culturism. 

Its Editor, like so many others have done, 
chooses “‘ten books which a business man would 
most need if he had no other sources of literary 
help’’ including Shakespeare, Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, Lewisohn’s The New Leadership in 
Industry, Whitehead’s Problems of the Executive, 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Wells’ Outline of 
History, Thomson's Outline of Science, The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Webster's Dictionary, and 
Rand & McNally’s Atlas of the World. 

Perhaps the Editor considers the Bible as a 
purely religious book and of no literary help to a 
business man or perhaps this is a part of man’s 
equipment to be taken for granted, else this Phil- 
istine believes it would have been included in the 
list. The head of the Carnegie Institute is not a 
pagan, however unorthodox his views on some 
subjects may be. Nor, (descending to the collo- 
quial) is he a highbrow, in the sense given this 
word by a lecturer at the Westmoreland County 


Teachers Institute. A highbrow, said the speaker, 
is a — educated above his intelligence! 

‘Man cannot live by bread alone."’ Then 
why omit the fountain of i inspiration we call the 
Bible from the list of ten books for the business 
man in his lonely situation? Unless the man in the 
desert already has his feet on this oasis it should 
be first aid in his predicament. 

Now, the Magazine Editor, negligent 
as he appeared to be in this provision of 
literary food for the marooned business 
man, yet took it for granted that the 
Bible is a fundamental part of the equip- 
ment of every man whose brain and 
conscience work together to fit him for 
the conflicts of life. The business man 
undoubtedly had the Bible tucked under 
his arm when the call came for the ten 
working books. The Window has the 
Bible on his desk at all times, and has 
always had it there throughout his life 
for daily reference, together with Shake- 
speare and the dictionary, and he owes 
his own one-candle power to these three 
illimitable sources of light. 


PIPPA’S SONG OF GOD 


valued subscriber to the CARNEGIE 

MaGazZINE writes to ask the Win- 
dow if, in these troubled times, he is 
not a believer with Robert Browning in 
that poet's philosophy that “God's in 
his heaven—All’s right with the 
world.’ The Editor feels constrained to 
point out that this famous declaration 
is not at all commemorative of Brown- 
ing’s own belief. It is, on the contrary, 
a piece of delicate and dainty irony, 
spoken, not by Browning, but by Pippa, 
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a character in one of his plays, ‘‘Pippa 
Passes.’ Pippa is a very poor girl, off 
for her first holiday, and she goes sing- 
ing through the world in a state of 
innocence and gayety. In this pilgrim- 
age she comes into contact with groups 
of persons, all of whom are engulfed in 
the penalties of sin or crime or sorrow. 
In each episode as she passes she sings 
a song which, while reflecting the 
innocence of her own heart, reveals a 
total lack of understanding of the ad- 
versities of her neighbors. When she 
passes a house where a wife has induced 
her lover to murder her husband, Pippa 
sings a little song about the morning's 
being so beautiful that there can be no 
sin in the world. The poet’s point is of 
course that all is not right with the 
world, but that all is right with Pippa. 
And so she sings: 

The year’s at the spring 

And day's at the morn; 

Morning's at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn: 

God's in his heaven— 

All's right with the world! 

It is very clear to those who know 
Browning that he did indeed believe 
that God is in his heaven, but the play 
is made to present Pippa as the very 
antithesis of the hard facts of life which 
showed then, as they show now, that 
all is not right with the world. Pippa 
viewed the world as an apple of silver, 
which to her umseeing eyes was a 
thing of unstained beauty, but she did 
not perceive that at the core it was full 
of bitterness. This is the charm of 
Browning’s story—that while Nature 
had clothed the world in a garb of 
purity, the quality of purity did not go 

neath the surface because of the 
frailties of human experience. In answer 
to our correspondent’s challenge there- 
fore, we go halfway with little Pippa 
and acknowledge that God is in his 
heaven, but we brush aside with very 
friendly compassion the child’s further 


declaration that all is right with the 
world. 
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THE WORLD COURT 


| Hlges the request of a group of dis- 
tinguished and representative 
Americans, which included Elihu Root, 
John W. Davis, Owen D. Young, 
Roscoe Pound, and James R. Angell, 
the Editor of the CarNEGIE MAGAZINE 
recently addressed a letter to Pennsyl- 
vania’s two senators, David A. Reed 
and James J. Davis, as follows: 


I have been requested, as doubtless many others 
have been, to write to you to ask your favorable 
action in the World Court protocols. In the 
general run of things I ignore these agitating 
letters, but in this case I do have a firm conviction 
of my own that our adherence to the World Court 
is actually a forward movement in constructing 
the international machinery for ultimate peace. 

My feeling is that by taking a sympathetic part 
in the League of Nations conferences, and by join- 
ing the World Court under a formula which will 
permit us to withdraw from its membership if and 
when its actions would be inimical to our in- 
terests, we are making a substantial contribution 
toward the pacification of the world. This is 
perhaps going into the realm of the ideal, but if we 
never go into the realm of the ideal, we shall for- 
ever stand upon the dangerous and shifting sands 
of provocation and force. 

No matter how high our ideals carry us, we 
must always have a policeman at our elbow. 
That policeman today is the power of the Ameri- 
can and British navies, to be employed with con- 
scientious intelligence in emergencies which might 
threaten the peace and good order of civilization. 
But this policeman would find his task im- 
mensely less arduous if, in the first alarm, he 
knew that these international agencies were going 
to hear and determine the causes of the dispute 
before he exercises his power. 

Keeping ourselves armed to the maximum of our 
agreements with other nations, I believe that we 
should take a self-guarded and cautious, but none 
the less helpful and sincere, part in all of these 
movements for international accord, even though 
the path leads straight into Tennyson's Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World! 


While the Editor does not feel free to 
publish the courteous replies of these 
gentlemen, he cherishes a strong hope, 
without reference to their letters, that 
the Senate will give its enthusiastic 
approval to the protocols when they 
come up for action, establishing in uni- 
versal power, as they will do, an insti- 
tution for the peaceful adjudication of 
every subject which now irritates the 
relationship of nations—an institution, 
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by the way, which has had its concep- 
tion and birth out of the conscience of 
the American people. Let’s adopt the 
Court. If, in doing that, some of our 
fearful senators, with visions bounded 
by American geography, or with their 
judgments perverted by Mr. Hearst's 
editorials, should have a foreboding 
that wars and desolations would quickly 
follow in the wake of this benevolent 
creation, would it not be far better to 
destroy the earth in the process of 
striving for the reign of peace than to 
let it be broken up piecemeal in the un- 
imaginable horrors of another war? 


LECTURES 


[The lectures announced below are free to the people. 


Lecture Hau 
Fine Arts 


19—‘Mexican Art ‘and Its Back- 
ground,’’ by Count René d'Har- 
noncourt. 8:15 p.m. 


JANUARY 


MusEuM 


JANUARY -“Where the Rainbow Begins— 
The Bermudas,’ by Carveth 
Wells. 2:15 p.m. 

JANUARY 
Rica,"’ by Charles H. Rogers. 
2:15 P.M. 

*Tamest Africa,’’ by S. A. Barrett. 
8:15 P.M. 

“Intelligence and Instinct among 
Animals,’’ by Alfred E. Emerson. 
2:15 P.M. 

3—‘*Wonders of the Insect World,”’ 
by Samuel H. Williams. 2:15 p.m. 

-‘A Year on an Arctic Island,"* by 
George Miksch Sutton. 8:15 p.m. 

‘‘Florida—Where the Tropics Be- 
gin,’ by O. E. Jennings. 2:15 p.m. 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


January 17—‘‘Reptile Stories," by M. Graham 
Netting. 2:15 p.m. 
24—*‘Wonders in Common Things,"’ by 
Norman McClintock. 2:15 p.m. 
31— ‘The Land of the Midnight Sun,’ 
by Alfred E. Emerson. 2:15 p.m. 
7—‘Our Early Spring Flowers,’’ by 
John A. M. Stewart. 2:15 p.m. 
14—‘‘Animal Life in Stream and 
Pond,’’ by William Smith. 


2:15 P.M. 


JANUARY 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


‘Bird Life and Volcanoes in Costa ' 
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